I called on six soldiers from the front row to help hold
the placard. They leaped the footlights, among them Joe
from the second row. We put on an impromptu skirmish,
to the delight of the rest of the house, and the six went
back to their seats with an imprint of my best lipstick on
their cheeks.

I used up a lot of lipstick on my tour of the Western
Front. In camps where we played two shows in quick
succession I decorated more soldiers than General Eisen-
hower had to date.

The programme ended with a singsong, including "Irish
Eyes," "You Made Me Love You/' "Wee Doch-an-Dorris"
and "Tipperary." Finally we sang "I'll See You Again,"
and I thought to myself: it's a promise and a prayer.

I am writing this in the plane on my way back to America.

My service on the Western Front is over. I hope I have
repaid some of what I owed to those British Tommies of
World War I who dug into their breeches pockets and
brought forth the half crowns and shillings that paid my
fare to London and my first real chance in Chariot1 s Revue.

England is my country, but I am married to an American.
Now that I have done my bit for E.N.S.A., I hope the
U.S.O. will send me out with a show to entertain the
American boys. I would like to serve both countries that
I love and belong to.

The Atlantic, which seems not nearly so wide now as
4t once was, is below me at this minute. Our plane purrs
softly through banks of cloud. Its shining nose is pointed
westward.

The skipper has just passed beside my seat and whispered
confidentially: "Lunch in New York tomorrow." ..
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